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Sales  of  Whole  Milk  Increased  in  1958 
Despite  a Decline  in  Milk  Production 


Support  Prices  Continued 
Unchanged  for  the  Next  Year 


Sales  of  whole  milk  by  farmers  increased  even  more  rapidly  from  1952  through 
1957  than  production,  as  farmers  used  less  milk  in  households,  retailed  less,  and 
separated  less  for  sale  of  butterfat.  Sales  of  whole  milk  by  fanners  also  increased 
in  1958  even  though  production  declined.  Sales  last  year  reached  99.4  billion 
pounds,  a new  record  high,  compared  with  98.4  billion  in  1957. 


The  trend  toward  increased  market- 
ings of  whole  milk  by  fanners  has  been 
under  way  for  a quarter  century.  Sales 
of  whole  milk  rose  from  26  billion 
pounds  in  1924  to  the  99.4  billion  pounds 
in  1958.  On  the  other  hand,  sales  of 
farm  separated  cream  have  decreased 
from  a peak  of  36.5  billion  pounds  ( milk 
equivalent)  in  1933  to  11.0  billion  pounds 
in  1958. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  change  in  farmers’  method  of  selling 
milk.  Selling  milk  in  whole  form  permits 
a greater  cash  return  per  hundredweight 
of  milk  produced.  The  market  for  whole 
milk  has  expanded  as  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing and  processing  whole  milk  have  be- 
come more  generally  available  and  im- 
proved highways  and  bulk  transportation 
have  made  it  possible  to  move  milk 
greater  distances.  On  many  farms,  the 
shift  to  sale  of  whole  milk  has  resulted 
from  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  labor  of 
using  a cream  separator.  Finally,  because 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  dairy 
farms,  farmers  as  a group  are  using  less 
milk  in  their  households.  All  of  these 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  increase 
in  proportion  of  milk  production  which 
has  been  sold  in  the  form  of  whole  milk. 
Simultaneously,  rising  production  of 


milk  has  helped  increase  total  farm  mar- 
ketings. 

The  record  sales  of  99.4  billion  pounds 
of  whole  milk  in  1958  represented  79 
percent  of  farm  production  in  that  year. 
In  the  mid-1920’s,  less  than  30  percent 
was  sold  in  the  form  of  whole  milk.  The 
50  percent  level  was  reached  in  1942. 
Since  1933  sales  of  cream  have  trended 
downward,  while  the  percentage  of  milk 
sold  in  whole  form  has  risen  sharply. 
The  quantity  of  milk  retailed  by  farmers 
and  used  in  farm-churning  of  butter  for 
sale  both  are  practically  negligible  now. 
The  former  now  runs  around  2 percent 
of  annual  production.  Data  no  longer 
are  collected  on  the  sales  of  farm-churn- 
ed butter. 

Use  in  farm  households  of  both  whole 
milk  and  butter,  plus  that  fed  to  calves, 
has  dropped  to  less  than  1/10  of  produc- 
tion, compared  with  more  than  U in  the 
mid- 1920’s.  In  other  words,  farmers  now 
are  selling  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
milk  they  produce,  compared  with  less 
than  75  percent  in  the  1920’s. 

Because  of  the  shift  in  method  of  sell- 
ing milk,  a substantial  quantity  of  solids- 
not-fat  which  formerly  was  used  by  live- 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


During  the  1950’s  price  support  for 
dairy  products  has  been  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  This  Act  specifies 
that  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  shall 
be  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, at  such  level  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity  as  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  operation  under  the  Act,  sup- 
port was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range, 
but  during  the  Korean  War  was  increas- 
ed to  the  maximum  authorized  in  the 
Act.  Prices  were  equal  to  or  silghtly 
above  support  levels  in  recent  years  ex- 
cept 1953  and  part  of  1954.  As  of  April 
1,  1954,  support  levels  were  lowered  to 
the  minimum  permitted  by  the  Act,  75 
percent  of  parity,  or  $3.15  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk.  During 
the  two  marketing  years,  April  1 of  1956 
to  April  1 of  1958,  support  was  at  $3.25 
per  hundredweight  and  was  lowered  to 
$3.06  per  hundredweight  April  1 of  1958. 
The  support  level  is  the  same  during  the 
current  marketing  year  which  ends 
March  31,  1960. 

CCC  purchase  prices  for  butter, 
cheese  and  non-fat  dry  milk  also  are  the 
same  for  the  current  marketing  year  as 
for  1958-1959. 

The  volume  of  dairy  products  pur- 
chased under  the  Price  Support  Program 
in  the  two  marketing  years  ending  March 
31, 1953  and  1954  totaled  respectively  3.6 
billion  pounds  and  11.2  billion,  milk 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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1950 

19,515,726 

4.01 

70.5 

2.1 

27.4 

3.61 

3.645 

3.347 

2.831 

2.705 

2,470 

263 

1951 

19,860,397 

3.96 

75.4 

1.9 

22.7 

4.36 

4.386 

4.087 

3.399 

3.273 

2,453 

270 

1952  

21,333,139 

3.92 

73.4 

1.8 

24.8 

4.61 

4.896 

4.591 

3.698 

3.572 

2,416 

294 

1 953  

24,900,532 

3.93 

67.6 

1.6 

30.8 

3.86 

4.219 

3.922 

3.243 

3.108 

2,518 

336 

1 954 

26,416,851 

3.86 

70.0 

1.5 

28.5 

3.54 

4.1  12 

3.809 

2.879 

2.704 

2,545 

346 

1 955 

29,446,203 

3.79 

69.2 

1.5 

29.3 

3.58 

4.143 

3.84 

3.024 

2.849 

2,513 

391 

1 956 

30,620,695 

3.86 

69.6 

1.6 

28.8 

3.59 

4.186 

3.881 

2.977 

2.802 

2,417 

422 

1 957 

31,320,301 

3.82 

73.7 

26.3 

— 

3.83 

4.414 

3.052 



- 

2,288 

456 

1 958 

30,664,637 

3.78 

74.8 

25.2 

— 

3.80 

4.417 

2.837 



. 

2.190 

466 

1959 

30,718,963 

3.75 

83.5 

16.5 

4.00 

4.478 

2.887 

2,012 
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Milk  Production  Per  Cow 
Continues  at  Record  Level 


Production  of  milk  per  cow  first  pass- 
ed the  5,000  pound  level  in  1947  and  the 
6,000  pound  level  in  1956.  The  U.  S. 
average  rate  has  increased  more  rapidly 
in  recent  years  than  earlier.  It  rose  from 
6,162  pounds  in  1957  to  6,330  pounds  in 
1958.  First  of  month  data  for  1959  indi- 
cate no  letup  in  the  rate  of  gain.  As  of 
April  1,  the  average  production  per  cow 
in  herds  of  crop  correspondents  was  4 
percent  higher  than  a year  earlier. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers 
over  two  years  of  age  on  Januarv  1,  was 
2.8  percent  lower  than  a year  earlier. 
This  was  a smaller  reduction  than  the 
3.5  percent  drop  from  June,  1957  to 
June,  1958.  Total  milk  output  in  Jan- 
uary, Februarv  and  March  was  slightly 
below  a vear  earlier. 

Monthly  production  in  1958  ran  lower 
than  a vear  earlier  from  February 
through  August.  It  was  above,  from  Sep- 
tember through  December,  but  the  1958 
total  of  125.2  billion  pounds  was  slightly 
less  than  the  record  125.9  billion  of  1957. 

Several  factors  favor  a slightly  larger 
output  of  milk  in  1959.  Supplies  of  feed 
grains  are  at  record  levels,  both  in  total 
and  in  relation  to  the  number  of  live- 
stock to  be  fed.  Cost  of  dairy  rations  will 
average  slightly  lower  this  year  than  in 
1958.  Because  of  lower  hog  prices,  milk 
prices  will  be  considerably  more  favor- 
able relative  to  hog  prices  than  in  1958. 
Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  be  more 


stable  than  last  vear,  when  they  tended 
upward.  The  number  of  farms  engaged 
in  producing  milk  probablv  will  again 
decline  during  1959,  but  as  in  other  re- 
cent vears,  the  average  size  of  herd 
probablv  will  continue  to  increase. 

Milk  production  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  increased  to  new  record 
levels  last  year  in  contrast  to  the  slight 
decline  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 
Output  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern States  was  just  slightly  below  the 
record  high  of  the  preceding  year  or 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  South  Central  States, 
production  declined  moderately  from  a 
year  earlier  and  was  substantially  below 
the  peak  levels  reached  in  the  earlv 
1940’s. 

Output  in  each  region,  as  a percent- 
age of  the  U.  S.  total,  showed  little 
change  from  the  preceding  year,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years.  But  in 
regions  where  the  increases  or  decreases 
have  been  persistent,  their  percentages 
of  the  U.  S.  total  now  are  considerablv 
altered  from  earlier  years.  The  West 
North  Central  States,  for  example,  now 
produce  less  than  22  percent  of  the  na- 
tional output,  compared  with  over  27 
percent  in  the  early  1930’s.  The  East 
North  Central  group  approximated  a rec- 
ord high  in  1958  of  30.1  percent,  com- 
pared with  between  26  and  28  percent 
during  the  1930’s.  Within  the  last  5 years 
the  Western  States  have  surpassed  the 
South  Central  group  in  terms  of  propor- 


j Activities  of  Check  Testers 

April 

I Check  testers  for  the  Dayton- 
I Springfield  Federal  Milk  Market 
j Administrator,  rendering  market- 
j ing  service  to  non-member  pro- 
j ducers,  report  these  activities. 

j April 

! Dayton  — 1959 

Market  Samples  of  54 

Handler's  Products  

! Producer's  Composite  Samples..  618 

No.  Samples  Taken  3,695 

Springfield  — 

Market  Samples  of  4-| 

Handler's  Products  ... 

T Producer's  Composite  Samples  64 

| No.  Samples  Taken  1,032 
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tion  of  the  U.  S.  total  milk  produced.  In 
1958,  Western  States  produced  12.2  per- 
cent of  the  U.  S.  total,  compared  with 
1 1.2  percent  for  the  South  Central  group. 

Changes  in  output  of  milk  for  individ- 
ual States  provide  a greater  contrast  than 
the  regional  totals.  Generally,  the  major 
dairv  producing  States  have  increased 
the  most  both  in  absolute  amounts,  and 
percentagewise  during  the  1950’s.  States 
in  which  farmers  have  significant  alter- 
native livestock  enterprises  have  shown 
less  of  an  increase,  and  in  recent  years 
some  have  shown  decreases  in  response 
to  favorable  prices  for  hogs  and  beef 
cattle.  In  Wisconsin,  which  accounted 
for  14  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total  milk  pro- 
duced in  1958,  output  of  milk  gained  2.7 
billion  pounds  from  1952  to  1958.  This 
was  nearlv  26  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  country  as  a whole.  Other 
important  contributors  to  the  increase  in 
U.  S.  total  of  10.6  billion  pounds  were 
Minnesota,  16  percent;  Pennsylvania,  9 
percent  and  New  York,  8 percent. 
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c ~YYlarket  Quotations 


12  MIDWEST  CONDENSERIES  3.5%  per  Cwt $2,952 

5 CONDENSERIES  (Cincinnati)  3.5%  per  Cwt 2.8250 

5 CONDENSERIES  (North  Central  Ohio)  3.5%  per  Cwt 2.840 

2 CONDENSERIES  (Toledo)  3.5%  per  Cwt 2.788 

4 CONDENSERIES  (Tri-State)  3.5%  per  Cwt 2.862 

Ev^pfcrated  Milk  Code  Price,  3.5%  per  Cwt 2.749 

Skim  Milk  Powder-Butter  Price,  3.5%  per  Cwt.  (Cincinnati)  2.9967 

Skim  Milk  Powder-Butter  Price,  3.5%  per  Cwt.  (Columbus)  2.989 

Skim  Milk  Powder-Butter  Price,  3.5%  per  Cwt.  (Dayton)  3.013 

Skim  Milk  Powder-Butter  Price,  3.5%  per  Cwt.  (Toledo-Tri-State)  2.887 

Average  Weekly  Cheddars  price  per  lb 31596 

Average  price  per  lb.  non-fat  dry  milk  solids, 

roller  process  delivered  Chicago  .13519 

Average  price  per  lb.  92-score  butter  at  Chicago  57840 

Average  carlot  prices  non-fat  dry  milk  solids, 

roller  and  spray  process,  f.o.b.  manufacturing  plant  .12615 


SUPPORT  PRICES  CONTINUED 

( Continued  from  page  one ) 

equivalent  fat  basis.  Since  April  1,  1955, 
such  surplus  purchases  have  ranged  be- 
tween 3.4  billion  and  6.8  billion  pounds 
each  year.  Purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk, 
on  the  other  hand,  totaled  over  900  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  marketing  year  just 
closed,  compared  with  less  than  600  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955.  For  the  marketing 
year  ended  on  March  31  the  milk  equiv- 
alent of  butter  and  cheese  bought  was 
3.4  billion  pounds,  compared  with  6.8 
billion  in  the  preceding  marketing  year. 
The  quantities  of  each  product  purchas- 
ed, in  the  1958-59  marketing  year,  com- 
pared with  a year  earlier  ( 1957-58  data 
in  parenthesis ) are  as  follows : Butter  150 
million  pounds  (215  million  pounds); 
American  cheese  35  million  pounds  ( 250 
million  pounds);  nonfat  dry  milk  941 
million  pounds  ( 831  mfllibft  pounds ) . 

Prospects  currently  indicate  only  a 
slight  increase  in  total  milk  production 
for  the  coming  twelve  months.  With  the 
increase  in  population  and  an  approxi- 
mate maintenance  of  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption rate,  it  is  likely  that  purchases 
in  the  1959-60  marketing  year  will  be 
smaller  than  a year  earlier.  Uncommit- 
ted stocks  of  dairy  products  held  by  the 
CCC  currently  are  at  nominal  levels,  in 
contrast  to  very  large  holdings  in  other 
recent  years.  Low  stocks  currently,  to- 
gether with  prospects  for  smaller  pur- 
chases, will  mean  less  cheese  for  do- 
mestic outlets  this  year.  Butter  distribu- 
tion may  be  near  last  year’s  levels  and 
quantities  of  nonfat  dry  milk  distributed 
will  be  at  least  as  large. 


Sales  of  Whole  Milk 
Increased  in  1958 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

stock  on  farms  is  now  sold.  This  has 
gone  into  several  products,  though  the 
main  outlet  is  nonfat  dry  milk  which  is 
one  of  the  items  purchased  by  the  CCC 
under  the  price  support  program.  Cur- 
rently the  surplus  of  milk  solids-not-fat  is 
relatively  much  larger  than  the  surplus 
of  milk-fat,  even  though  consumption 
per  person  of  milk  solids-not-fat  has  risen 
around  20  percent  over  a 20  year  period, 
while  consumption  of  milk-fat  per  person 
has  declined  about  16  percent.  The  mar- 
ket surplus  of  milk  solids-not-fat  could 
increase  considerably  more  if  the  shift 
toward  selling  milk  whole  continues.  If 
the  11  billion  pounds  of  milk  separated 
on  farms  in  1958  has  been  sold  in  whole 
form  and  the  milk  solids-not-fat  made 


into  nonfat  dry  milk,  production  would 
have  been  around  50  percent  higher. 

Total  farm  marketings  of  milk  in  all 
forms  in  1958  reached  113  billion  pounds. 
Farmers  received  an  average  for  all 
methods  of  sale  equivalent  to  $4.04  per 
hundredweight.  Producers’  cash  receipts 
for  milk  products  declined  from  the  rec- 
ord $4,634  million  in  1957  to  $4,555  mil- 
lion in  1958.  Since  the  number  of  dairy 
farms  probably  declined  by  a greater 
percentage  than  cash  receipts,  the  aver- 
age receipts  per  farm  probably  increas- 
ed. With  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
animals  for  meat  added  to  those  from 
dairy  products,  the  1958  income  per 
farm  keeping  milk  cows  was  at  a new 
record  high.  Prospects  for  1959  point  to 
somewhat  larger  sales  of  milk  by  fann- 
ers than  in  1958,  with  prices  essentially 
the  same  as  a year  earlier.  Sale  of  dairy 
animals  for  slaughter  may  be  smaller  in 
1959  than  last  year. 


